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ABSTRACT 



The data in this study of the role and status of 
teacher aides were taken from six consolidated city school districts, 
14 suburban central schools, and 36 rural central school districts in 
New York State. Questionnaires were received from 133 principals, 650 
supervising teachers, and 407 teacher aides. The data did not 
disclose large differences according to the type of district. Teacher 
aides were assigned egually to experienced and inexperienced 
teachers, and slightly less than 75 percent served more than one 
teacher. Preparation was generally by inservice training, and there 
was little study of the larger aspects of education, although more 
than half the aides did some actual teaching. Most aides were 
middle-aged married mothers who were high school graduates, often 
with some higher education. Nearly 95 percent of the aides were paid, 
but most received no fringe benefits. Recruitment was usually through 
school personnel offices or by word-of-mouth. Aides often felt 
isolated and would welcome greater opportunities. The study includes 
detailed data, together with a full examination of teacher-aide 
activities. It concludes with an examination of some of the issues 
and conflicts, including the problems of what the real role of the 
teacher aide should be, whether more formal training should be 
provided, and development of the teacher-aide program during the next 
decade. (MBM) 
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Background of Study 



In 1968-69 two phases of a school paraprofessional 
study were completed at Cornell University. Phase one 
of this study was a general approach; all New York State 
school districts, with the exception of New York City and 
the common schools, were asked to supply information 
concerning the use of paraprofessionals, the types of ser- 
vice, qualifications, age, training, work hours, financial 
support, and general acceptance. 1 Of the 667 school dis- 
tricts included in this phase, 94.2 percent responded to 
questionnaires and, of this group, 94.7 percent reported 
the use of paraprofessionals. A total figure of 14,928 para- 
professionals was reported in service in the respondent 
schools. This figure included 10,154 paid and 4874 vol- 
untary workers. Identified were 101 types of school para- 
professionals. 



1 The status of paraprofessionals in New York State school dis- 
tricts; Phase one of a continuing study, school paraprofessionals: 
Roles and job satisfactions. Univ. of State of New York, State 
Edue. Dept., Bur. Occupational Educ. Res. Albany, N. Y. Nov. 
1969. 
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Since lunchroom helpers outnumbered other types ol 
aides throughout the state, they were made the object of 
intensive study in 45 selected school districts. This sec- 
ond phase of the continuing study was concerned with 
lunchroom aide demography, working environment, job 
perceptions, employment procedures and practice's, and 
perceived and preferred roles. - 

During the vear 1969-70, study of school paraprofes- 
sionals was continued. Concentration was centered on the 
second most numerous category, the teacher aide. 



Teacher-Aide Definition 



For the purpose of this study the following teacher- 
aide definitions were used: 

• Works directly with a teacher(s) as a classroom 
assistant. 

• Teaches, supervises, monitors, counsels with pupils 
but is under supervision of a teacher or teachers. 

• Not included are persons whose duties are special- 
ized or administrative such as theme readers, home 
visitors, audio-visual operators, classroom materi- 
als organizers, study hall supervisors, or play- 
ground supervisors. 

School districts were advised of these definitions and 
participation in the research was requested where use 
of teacher aides was in agreement. 

On May 9, 1969, the New York State legislature passed 
the following laws; 

§3009. 2.a. Not withstanding any other provision of 
law to the contrary, the school authorities of any 
district shall have the power, in their discretion, to 
employ persons as teacher aides who shall assist the 
regular teacher or teachers of the district in the per- 
formance of their teaching functions by performing 
those non-teaching duties otherwise performed by 
such regular teacher or teachers. 



- The status and role of lunchroom aides in selected New York 
State school districts. Univ. of State of New York, State Educ. 
Dept., Bur. Occupational Educ. Res. Albany, N. Y. June 1970. 
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1). Not withstanding any other provision of law 
to the contrary, the school authorities of any school 
district shall have the power, in their discretion, to 
employ persons as teaching assistants. Such persons, 
if so employed, shall he authorized to act only under 
the general supervision of a licensed or certified 
teacher. 

These* legislative* definitions of teacher aide and teacher 
assistant were combined under the* term '‘teacher aide” 
in this research. The investigators believed that this more 
general definition would serve the purpose of the study. 
Onlv two school districts withdrew from participation in 
the research because of conflict between legislation and 
the studv teacher-aide definitions. 



Procedure Used in Study 



On the basis of data obtained from phase one of the 
continuing study, selected Now York State school dis- 
tricts were invited by letter to participate in the teacher- 
aide investigation. The definitions of teacher aides to be 
used accompanied the invitations. The chief administra- 
tors of the school districts agreeing to participate were 
asked to forward lists of names and addresses of the 
building principals where teacher aides were engaged. 
The building principals were* requested to list their teach- 
er aides and supervising teachers. 



On receipt of these lists each building principal was 
asked to complete two forms: a questionnaire reflecting 
administrative views about teaelu*r-aide status and use, 
and an information sheet, general in terms of all teacher 
aides. The information sheet also requested copies of 
teacher-aide regulations and policy statements when* 
such material was available. Individual questionnaires 
were also sent to the teacher aides and supervising teach- 
ers. a different form for each group. All four forms were 
forwarded In single packets to the building principals. 
Teacher aides and teachers were provided with envelopes 
and requested, for the purpose of confidentiality, to re- 
turn the questionnaires, sealed, to the building principals. 
The building principals forwarded all the completed 
forms to the investigators in single large packets fur- 
nished for the purpose*. The information sheets and ques- 
tionnaires were made card-coded for computer analysis at 
facilities on the Cornell University campus. 



Participants in the Study 



The school districts invited to participate in this study 
were of three types: consolidated citv school districts, 
suburban central school districts, and rural central- 
school districts. Central-school districts were judged to be 
.suburban when thev were located near to, or bordered 



Table 1. Respondents by type of school district 



Type of 
respondent 


Central school 
( rural ) 


Central school 
( suburban ) 


Consolidated 

school 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Principals 


58 


43.1 


48 


36.1 


27 


20.3 


133 


100.0 


Supervising teachers . . . . 


262 


40.3 


273 


42.0 


115 


17.7 


650 


100.0 


Teacher aides 


172 


42.2 


149 


36.6 


86 


21.1 


407 


99.9 



Table 2. Respondents by school level 



Type of 
respondent 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Elementary 
& secondary 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Principals 


85 


63.9 


26 


19.5 


22° 


16.5 


133 


99.9 


Supervising teachers .... 


525 


80.8 


119 


18.3 


6° 


0.9 


650 


100.0 


Teacher aides 


297 


72.9 


93 


22.8 


17 


4.1 


407 


99.8 



0 Seeming inconsistency between numbers of building principals and teachers in combined elementary- and secondary-school buildings is 
explained by fact that most teachers identify themselves as either elementary- or secondary-school teachers, whereas 22 school buildings 
were administered by one principal in charge of both elementary and secondary units. 
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Ratio of Supervising Teachers to 
Teacher Aides; Team Teaching 



on, large cities; otherwise, thev were classified as pri- 
marily rural. 

()( the 93 school districts contacted, 56 (60.2V) agreed 
to be participants. Thev included 6 consolidated city- 
school districts, 14 suburban central-school districts, and 
36 rural central-school districts. 

The geographical spread of these school districts ex- 
tended from the northern part of New York State to Long 
Island and from tlu* vicinitv of Buffalo east to Albany. 
The* investigators believe that the school districts in- 
cluded in the studv are representative of the* state. 

The* respondents who completed questionnaires in the 
study were: 133 building principals, 650 supervising 
teachers, and 407 teacher aides. Their locations bv school 
district tvpe and level are given in tables 1 and 2. 

The data in table 1 indicate near similarity in ratios of 
teacher aides to supervising teachers in the 3 types of 
school districts; these ratios are all in a range of 1:1 to 
1 : 2 . 

Table 2 shows that, when school districts are consid- 
ered, total numbers of elementary supervisory teachers 
and teacher aides outnumber their confederates at the 
secondary level. At the same time, it is noted that the 
number of elementary schools exceeds the number of sec- 
ondary schools. When a comparison is made in this light 
it is discovered that the proportion of supervising teach- 
ers and teacher aides in individual buildings is relatively 
the same at both elementary and secondary levels. 



Supervising Teachers and Years of Experience 



It might be expected that the supervising teachers se- 
lected to work with teacher aides would comprise the 
group with the largest number of years of teaching ex- 
perience. Table 3 indicates a slight trend in this direc- 
tion, particularly with teachers who have taught for more 
than 15 years. In general the number of teaching years 
does not seem to be a point of consideration, since there 
is a fairly even distribution in all categories of experience. 



Table 3. Supervising teachers: years of teaching 
experience 



Years of 

teaching experience 


Number of 
teachers 


Percentage 
of total 


0-3 


161 


24.8 


4-7 


113 


17.4 


8-15 


168 


25.8 


Over 15 


185 


28.5 


No response 


23 


3.5 


Total 


650 


100.0 



Tables 4 and 5 give the number of teacher aides per 
supervising teacher and supervising teachers per teacher 
aide. The data show that all sorts of combinations exist. 
Most (69.5V) of the teachers have onlv 1 aide*. On the 
other hand, 40 percent of the teacher aides serve more 
than 3 supervising teachers, while 29 percent work with 
only 1 teacher. Although most school districts seem to 
prefer having one aide to each supervising teacher, the 
majority of aides an* associated with two or more 
teach its. 

In a program of team teaching, teacher aides usually 
work with all of the teachers in the* team. Tabic 6 indi- 
cates that 159 supervising teachers ( 24.5V ) and 62 teach- 
er aides (15.2V) art* engaged under these circumstances. 
This fact may help to explain the extensive reporting of 
teacher-aide responsibility to two or more supervising 
teach its. 



Tabic 4. Number of teacher aides supervised l)t/ teachers 



1 

2 

3 



No. aides per 
supervising teacher 



No. supervising 
teachers reporting 



452 

101 



26 



More than 3 
No response 

Total . . 



16 

55 

650 



Percent 



69.5 

15.5 
4.0 

2.5 

8.5 

100.0 



Table 5. Number of supervising teachers per teacher aide 



1 

2 

3 



No. supervising 
teachers /aide 



No. teacher 
aides reporting 



118 

63 



41 



More than 3 
No response 

Total 



163 

22 

407 



Percent 



29.0 
15.5 

10.1 
40.0 

5.4 

100.0 



Employment Standards 



Education 

The high school diploma appears to be the standard 
educational requirement considered basic to employment 
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Table b. Team-teaching participation of supervising teacher and teacher aide 



Type of 
personnel 


Participation in 
team teaching 


Percent 


No participation 
in team teaching 


Percent 


No 

response Percent 


Total 


Supervising teacher 


159 


24.5 


477 


73.4 


14 


2.2 


050 


Teacher aide 


62 


15.2 


319 


78.4 


26 


6.4 


•107 



as a teacher aide. This standard was required in tilt* 
schools of 58 percent of the principals who reported. In 
largest numbers (45.9$), teacher aides have met this 
standard and agree (61.4%) that this should he the inin- 



Table 7. Educational requirements for teacher aides 



Requirement 


No. schools requiring 


Percent 


No requirements 


33 


25.2 


High school diploma .... 


76 


58.0 


Some college 


17 


13.0 


College degree 


2 


1.5 


No response 


3 


2.3 


Total 


131 


100.0 



Table 8. Actual educational level of teacher aides 



Education completed 


No. aides 


Percent 


Some high school 


18 


4.4 


High school diploma 


187 


45.9 


Some college 


no 


27.0 


College degree 


58 


14.3 


Other 0 


34 


8.4 


No response 


0 


0.0 


Total 


407 


100.0 



0 Includes such education as business, nursing, beautician, airline 
hostess schools, and armed service institutes. 



Table 9. Education considered by teacher aides as 
necessary to perform job 



Education considered 
necessary 


No. aides supporting 
educational level 


Percent 


8th grade or less 


6 


1.4 


Some high school 


23 


5.7 


High school diploma 


250 


61.4 


Some college 


87 


21.4 


College degree 


17 


4.2 


Other 


14 


3.4 


No response 


10 


2.5 


Total 


407 


100.0 



imam permitted for employment (tables 7, 8, and 9). 

Even though about a quarter (25.2%) of the building 
principals reported that their schools had no established 
educational requirement, nevertheless very few teacher 
aides (4.4%) have less than a high school diploma. This 
fact suggests either that individuals with less than high 
school experience are not applying or that there is a 
real, although unwritten, preference for the better ed- 
ucated candidates. If such a preference does exist, the 
supply of teacher aides seems to be* adequate at present, 
since 49.7 percent of the aides either have taken post high 
school work at nondegree institutions or attended college*. 

Age 

The majority of schools (77.1%) do not establish 
teacher-aide age limitations. The probable reason for this 
is that aides have been used in most of the schools onlv 
recently. Sufficient evidence has not yet accumulated to 
decide on cut-off years or the degree to which age is 
a factor. School districts seem open-minded with respect 
to age and depend on other personal factors when mak- 
ing decisions about aide employment. The school princi- 
pals were not asked to give specific age limitations, but 
to state whether minimum or maximum limitations were* 
mandated in their schools. Among the school principals, 
26 (19.8%) gave a school minimum age and only 3 (2.3%) 
a maximum age (table 10). 

In actual practice, most teacher aides were in the* 30- 
to 49-year bracket. For the most part they ranged from 
young adults to middle-aged persons. The extreme's in- 
clude: 13.0 percent between 20-29 years and 10.8 percent 
ewer 49. Only one teenager served as a teacher aide. It 
is evident that in the school districts studied, the teacher- 
aide positions are not generally filled with the very young 
or with older adults (table 11). 



Table 10. Teacher-aide age requirements 



Age requirements 


No. schools 


Percentage of total 


Minimum age 


26 


19.8 


Maximum age 


3 


2.3 


No age requirement ..... 


101 


77.1 


No response 


1 


0.8 



4 



O 



4 



Table 1 1. Actual age of teacher aides 



Age 


Number 


Percent 


Under 20 


1 


0.2 


20-29 


53 


13.0 




168 


41,3 


40-49 


141 


34.6 


Over 49 


44 


10.8 


No response 


0 


0.0 


Total 


■107 


99.9 



Sex 

Some what more than half (60.3%) of the building 
principals cooperating in the study report that concerted 
ell or t is made to recruit both men and women as teacher 
aides in their schools. The door of opportunity is open 
to both sexes. It is presumed that in those schools tin* 
question of aide* selection is dependent on personal char- 
acteristics, past experience, and other factors. However, 
more than a third (39.7%) of the schools, for reasons un- 
known, recruit women rather than men. It is noted that 
no school principal reported female exclusion from the* 
ranks of teacher-aide employment (table 12). The co- 
operating school districts hire mostly women as teacher 
aides. Men are hired too, but their numbers comprise 
onlv about 2.4 percent of the total (table 13). 

The reason for the predominance of women as teacher 
aides is presumably that more women apply for the posi- 
tion. Either men are not much interested or are engaged 
in other types of work. Many women, especially home- 
makers, seek employment in order to add to the family 
income. Others look at teacher-aide work as a means for 
filling their time with worthwhile activity. There is also 
the group of women, presently working in the schools in 



Table 12. School recruitment by sex 



Sex 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


0 


0.0 


Female 


52 


39.7 


Either 


79 


60.3 


Total 


131 


100.0 



Table 13. Se.v of teacher aides employed 



Sex 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


10 


2.4 


Female 


393 


96.6 


No response 


4 


1.0 


Total 


407 


100.0 



other capacities, who want to become teacher aides be- 
cause they believe that the occupation gives greater per- 
sonal satisfaction and a larger scope. In any case, the* 
teacher-aide market is primarily for women, not men. 

Prior Work Experience Required 

School building principals were' asked whether prior 
work experience was a factor in teacher-aide employ- 
ment, although most schools do not have this require- 
ment (table 14). About one-fifth (20.6%) of the princi- 
pals reported affirmatively. Data in table 15 indicate the 
types of past work experiences reported bv the teacher 
aides. Many have worked at various jobs; SO (19.6%) 
have not worked before, 

Although only 24 of the aides reporting in table 15 
listed themselves as housewives or home managers, it is 
obvious that the number is much higher; many aides do 
not consider home management a work experience. 
Nevertheless, table 26 shows that most of the aides are 
married and are therefore assumed to have had experi- 
ence in earing for a home and family. 

Prior work activities of the teacher aides participating 
in this study are of many diverse forms. The largest 
group, office secretary, comprises 31.9 percent and in- 
cludes individuals who have worked as stenographers, 
secretaries, office workers, and bookkeepers. This back- 
ground is appropriate, since so many of the teacher 
aides handle matters that are clerical and detailed. 

Teacher aides with sales experience as store managers, 
sales clerks, and cashiers are second in number (15.2%). 
As with office secretaries, these persons have had experi- 
ences with detail work, although they probably have had 
little secretarial work. 

There is also evidence that the schools may success- 
fully recruit from their own personnel resources. Data 
show that 35 (8.6%) of the teacher aides formerly worked 
in other school jobs; 12 teacher aides reported themselves 
as former teachers. Because of an extended separation 
from the classroom or difficulty in obtaining positions in 
their own certification areas, these former teachers have 
accepted, from their point of view, pro-tem positions as 
teacher aides. Most of these persons admit that they seek 
employment as teachers rather than aides, and show 
some resentment in not being permitted to teach full 
time. 

Among the other more numerous former work experi- 
ences are those of factory worker (4.4.%), telephone oper- 
ator (3.6%) and nurse/medical assistant (3.1%). These 
categories also require a degree of responsibility, to- 
gether with a large amount of detail and routine 
functions. 

The diversity of teacher-aide backgrounds and the fact 
that most of the aides are on the job, presumably work- 
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Tabic 14. Prior work experience required of 
teacher aides 



Requirement 


No. schools requiring 


Percent 


Prior work 

experience required 


27 


20.6 


None required 


102 


77.9 


No response 


2 


1.5 


Total 


131 


100.0 



Tabic 15. Former tcork of teacher aides 



Type of work 


Number 


Percent® 


Office secretary 


130 


31.9 


Sales 


62 


15.2 


Other school work 


35 


8.6 


Housewife, home manager 


24 


5.8 


Factory worker 


18 


4.4 


Telephone operator 


15 


3.6 


Nurse, medical assistant 


13 


3.1 


Former teacher 


12 


2.9 


Communications (TV, etc.) 


7 


1.7 


Waitress 


5 


1.2 


House cleaning 


2 


0.4 


Dressmaker/tailor 


2 


0.4 


Artist, photographer 


2 


0.4 


Bank clerk/teller 


2 


0.4 


Beautician 


2 


0.4 


Airline stewardess 


1 


0.2 


Social worker 


1 


0.2 


Choir director 


1 


0.2 


Actuary* 


1 


< 7.2 


Chemist 


1 


0.2 


Insurance agent 


1 


0.2 


Farming 


1 


0.2 


Armed services 


1 


0.2 


Salvation army 


1 


0.2 


No previous work 


80 


19.6 


No response 


25 


6.1 



° Based on 407 teacher aides reporting in the study. 



ing successfully, supports a more general thesis— that the 
person herself, rather than her former job, determines 
whether she can perform as a teacher aide. This seems 
to be the standard first rule. That she has had certain 
work experiences is secondary, an important item, but not 
directive or exclusive in force. 

Special Training Required 

In most of the schools cooperating in this study 
(83.2%), no special teacher-aide training is required be- 
fore employment (table 16). The schools are more de- 
pendent on forms of in-service training designed to orient 



the aides toward their new jobs. On-the-job training 
characterized as individualistic is carried on in 1()S 
(82.4%) of the schools and group in-service training by 
51 ( 38.9% ) . Some of the schools use both forms of orien- 
tation (table 17). There seems to be strong support for 
the belief that teacher aides do not necessarily need prior 
special training to assume their roles, or that whatever 
special training is needed may be given concurrently with 
service. 

Opportunity is available for a small number (5,3%) ol 
ambitious teacher aides to pursue higher education in 
order to obtain more information about their jobs or to 
take courses leading to a degree* or teacher certification. 
The school principals report that no pressure is put on 
the aides; participation depends on individual interest in 
the opportunities oifered. 

Other variations in special training provided by the 
schools include: participation in federal, state, or private 
programs established by instructional centers, hoards of 
cooperative educational services, and Title I and III cen- 
ters supported by ESEA grants. 

Less than half (40.5%) of the teacher aides report hav- 
ing had special training after employment (table IS). 
Of this group, almost two-thirds (64.6%) of the teacher 
aides stated that the training was school-sponsored, and 
a quarter (25.4%) indicated that it was obtained under 
other auspices. 

The major portion of teacher aides believed that the 
time necessary to learn the job ranged from one week 
(34.2%) to one month (27.5%) (table 19). If this is 



Table 16. Special training required by schools before 
employment 



Special training 


No. schools 


Percent 


Required 


22 


16.8 


Not required 


109 


83.2 


No response 


0 


0.0 


Total 


131 


100.0 



Table 17. Special training provided by schools after 
employment 



Special training 


Yes 


Percent® 


No 


Percent 


On-the-job training .... 


108 


82.4 


23 


17.6 


Group in-service training 


51 


38.9 


80 


61.1 


Concurrent higher 

education enrollment . . 


7 


5.3 


124 


94.7 


Require odier 

special training .... 


7 


5.3 


124 


94.7 


No special training .... 


19 


14.5 


112 


85.5 



° Percentages based on reports of 131 principals. 
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Table 18, Teacher-aide report of .y/jec’ifl/ training provided after employment 



Had special training 
after employment 


Number 


Percent 0 


School provided training 


Yes 


Percent 1 


No 


Percent! 


No response 


Percent • 


Total 


Yes 


165 


40.5 


107 


64.6 


42 


25.4 


16 


9.9 


165 


No 


235 


57.7 





_ _ 


_ _ 


_ _ 







__ 


No response 


7 


1.7 




-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


Total 


407 


99.9 


— 


~ 


— 


— 


— 




— 



0 Percentage based on number of teacher aides. 

t Percentage based on 165 teacher aides reporting special training after employment. 



Tabic 19. Time taken to learn job: teacher-aide view 



Time 


Number 


Percent 


About 1 day 


30 


7.4 


About 1 week 


139 


34.2 


About 1 month 


112 


27.5 


Several months 


71 


17.4 


About 1 year 


20 


4.9 


About 2 years 


7 


1.7 


Over 2 years 


3 


0.7 


No response 


25 


6.1 


Total 


407 


100.0 



Table 20. Teacher-aide perception of need for 
additional training 



Need for additional training 


Number 


Percent 


Needed 


105 


25.8 


Not needed 


287 


70.5 


No response 


15 


3.7 


Tots! 


407 


100.0 



true, the job requirements relegated to teacher aides were 
sufficiently simple and detailed to be learned quickly. But 
learning the job and performing it well are two different 
matters. The aides may be reporting only their concept 
of the job rather than a desirable performance. 

Teacher aides generally feel that they do not need 
further training (table 20). This raises questions concern- 
ing the type of work actually done and the aides' under- 
standing of education as a whole. 

Paid versus Voluntary 

Nearly all of the schools studied (92.3%) used only 
paid teacher aides; no schools depended on volunteers 
alone. In 6.9 percent of the schools, both paid and vol- 
unteer teacher aides were reported (table 23). In actual 
numbers, paid teacher aides far exceed those who work 
voluntarily (table 24). 

Although school districts differ in philosophy and or- 
ganization, reasons for the preponderence of paid aides 
are: school boards prefer them, administrators and teach- 
ers feel that paid employment produces greater compli- 
ance in carrying out duties; the view that service in the 



Table 21. Preparedness of teacher aides as viewed by principals and teachers 



Respondent 


Very well 
prepared 


Adequately 

prepared 


Poorly 

prepared 


No answer 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Principal 


46 


34.6 


78 


58.6 


6 


4.5 


3 


2.3 


133 


100.0 


Teacher 


235 


36.2 


353 


54.3 


50 


7.7 


12 


1.8 


650 


100.0 



Table 22. 



Need for teacher-aide certification as viewed by teachers and teacher aides 



Respondent 


Yes 


Percent 


No 


Percent 


No response 


Percent 


Total 


Teacher 


248 


38.2 


378 


58.2 


24 


3.7 


650 


Teacher aide 


162 


39.8 


210 


51.6 


35 


8.6 


407 



O 

ERIC 



7 



7 



Table 2.3. 



Tijiics (if teacher aides serving the schools 



Type of teacher aide 


No. school buildings® 


Percent 


Paid 


121 


92.3 


Voluntary 


0 


0.0 


Both paid and voluntary . . . 


9 


0.9 


No response 


1 


0.8 



° Hast'd on reports of 131 principals. Data from 2 reports could 
not be interpreted. 



Table 24. *Y umber of paid and voluntary teacher aides 
serving the schools 



Type of teacher aide 


Number 


Percent 


Paid 


380 


94.8 


Voluntary 


10 


3.9 


No response 


5 


1.2 


Total 


•107 


99.9 



.schools should always be recompensed; voluntary assis- 
tance has not been available; voluntary assistance has not 
been sought; and voluntary teacher aides may not be en- 
gaged in extensive dailv use in the schools and their ap- 
pearance in school is at their option and not at the 
school’s. 



Means of Publicizing Positions 



Data from the study indicate that the most used means 
for disseminating and gaining information about teacher- 
aide job opportunities is the school personnel office. Most 
of the schools (81. 7%) and nearly half of the aides 
(44.5%) made use of this facility (table 25). Many school 
principals use the word-of-mouth system and disclose 
teacher-aide needs to fellow workers in the schools, to 



parents, and to groups and persons in the community, 
believing (as the results show) that the news will spread. 
Many schools advertise through newspapers, radio, and 
television, but the results are not as favorable as the 
means previously mentioned. Only a small fraction of 
schools use outside employment services, and it is evident 
that few aides are obtained as a result; this is not to dis- 
parage these services, only to point out the minimal use 
that both parties— schools and prospective teacher aides— 
make of them. 

Both principals and teacher aides also report using 
other means for advertising and informing themselves 
about teacher-aide positions. These are: 



Other means used by teacher No. of teacher 

aides to obtain positions aides reporting 



1. Hired after serving us volunteer 8 

2. Answered notice sent home 

with pupils 5 

3. Asked to apply while working in 

school in another capacity 5 

4. Heard P. T. A. announcement ... 4 

5. Informed through a family 

neighborhood center 1 

6. Qualified by civil service 

examination 1 

Others means used by No. of schools 

schools to advertise positions reporting 



1. Information posted in district 

newsletters and schools bulletins . 6 

2. Flyers sent home with pupils ... 3 

3. Announcements at P. T. A. 

meetings 2 

4. Information given to Title I 

and federal aid offices 2 

5. Contact with volunteers in school 1 

G. Survey of pupils’ mothers 1 

7. Notices posted on school 

bulletin boards 1 

8. Information for Board of Coopera- 
tive Education Services 1 



Table 25. Means of reporting and obtaining teacher-aide positions 



Means 


Use by school 


Use by teacher aide 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Newspaper ads 


48 


30.6 


28 


6.9 


School personnel office 


107 


81.7 


181 


44.5 


U. S. and state employment service 


6 


4.6 


5 


1.2 


Private employment services 


2 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


Radio and TV 


2 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


Through a union 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.2 


Through a relative or friend 


__ 


— 


21 


5.2 


Through a school employee 




-- 


112 


27.5 


Other 


39 


29.8 


40 


9.8 


No response 


1 


0.8 


19 


4.7 



O 

ERIC 



It is obvious that mam' means mav ami have been 
used. Kadi community is unique. and the process used 
varies according to the characteristics of the community 
and tin* school. What works well in one school may be 
unsuccessful elsewhere. In general, manv means should 
be applied to attract greater numbers of candidates lor 
positions and to increase tile possibility to make selections. 



Teacher Aide Demography 



Marital Status 

Nearly all (90.9?) of tile teacher aides are married 
(table 26). This group of aides, constituting bv far the 
largest portion of those included in tlu* study, arc for the 
most part between the* ages of 30 and 50 (table 11). 
Several reasons mav be suggested for this situation. Many 
school officials make special efforts to recruit married 
women, who presumably art* especially understanding of 
children, since they arc either raising or have raised their 
own offspring, There is also a cadre* of voting to niiddlc- 



Table 26. Marital statu v of teacher aides 



Status 


Number 


Percent 


Single 


21 


3 l 


Married 


370 


90.9 


Widowed 


10 


2.5 


Divorced or separated 


6 


1.5 


No response 


0 


0.0 


Total 


407 


100.0 



aged women, some nj whom want to add to tlu* i.unih 
income, and others who. having ample free time because 
their children are grown, want to engage in a useful 
occupation. 

Oiilv a lew unmarried indi\ iduals serve as aides, and 
even fewer art* divorced or separated. Whv tin's is true is 
conjectural, but we can report that there seems to be an 
abundance of qualified married persons available 1 whom 
school officials consider to be* stable*, reliable individuals 
with a capacity for understanding and dealing with 
children. 

Number of Children 

Teacher aides reported tlu* number of children in their 
families as ranging from none to a maximum of 10. The 
largest group had 2 children and accounted for 34.7 per- 
cent of the aides; the second largest group, with 3 chil- 
dren, constituted 26.4 percent of the total. Tlu* median 
number of children was 3 (table 27). 

The question often arises whether a teacher aide' is not 
too much involved in parental responsibility to function 
well in school. In consequence, tlu* question was asked 
whether the aides had children under 6 years of age who 
were not in school. h is assumed that responsibility for 
these children must take precedence over the tasks the 
aide performs in school. Of the teachers included in the* 
study, most (69.7%) had no children under 6 years old 
who were not :.n school. Onlv 25 aides had one such child 
and 2 aides had 2 such children (table 27). It is evident 
that most of the teacher aides either had no children 
under school age, or had no supervisory problem during 
working hours for children of school age. Beyond that 
point the children were old enough to take care of them- 
selves. The few aides who had children under school age 



Tabic 27. Size of family and nv.tber of children under 6 and not in school 



No. children 
in family 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 0 


No. children under 
6, not in school 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 0 


None 


20 


5.2 


None 


269 


69.7 


1 


37 


9.6 


1 


25 


6.5 


2 


134 


34.7 


2 ! 


2 


0.5 


3 


102 


26.4 


3 


_ _ 


_ _ 


4 


54 


14.0 


4 


_ __ 


— 


5 


26 


6.8 


5 





_ _ 


6 


8 


2.0 


6 





— — 


7 


3 


0.8 


7 


_ 





8 


0 


0.0 


8 







9 


1 


0.3 


9 


__ 


_ _ 


10 


1 


0.3 


10 


-- 


-- 


Not applicable t 


21 





Not applicablet 


21 





No response 


0 


0.0 


No response 


9C 


23.3 



0 Percentage based on 386 teacher aides who were married, widowed, divorced, or separated, 
t Unmarried teacher aides. 



v apparently able to find other persons, perhaps from 
immediate family, who supervised the children dur- 
working 1 lours. 

ngth of Time in Present Position 

lost of the school districts have used teacher aides for 
y the past 4 vears.' 1 Consequently, many of the aides 
e limited experience. Data in this study show that 
i percent of the aides were serving their first year, but 
V a few k\ss (34.9%) have been on the job for 3 or 
re years (table 28). Under these circumstances, reten- 
l of teacher aides appears to be high and turn-over 
u*r small. As the programs have been developed, in- 
asm g numbers of teacher aides have been added to 

00 1 staffs. We feel that the numbers of new teacher 
es being hired and experienced ones being retained 
icate growing programs. The schools are obviously 
]ing the teacher-aide programs worth continuing and 
mgthening. 

eans and Time to Arrive at Work 

3f interest in considering the daily life of the teacher 
e are the means and time taken to travel to school, 
nost three-quarters (73.5%) of he aides reporting in 

1 study drive their own cars and nearly all (92.4%) take 
s than 15 minutes for travel. Only 7.6 percent of the 
cher aides take as much as a half-hour to go from 
me to school, and no aides exceed this time (tables 29 
1 30). The data indicate that nearly all of the aides 
e only a short distance from schooi and that travel 
cl time present no significant difficulty. 



Funding, Benefits, and Salaries 



The chief sources of funds supporting the use of teach- 
aides are regular school budgets (78.6%) and govern- 
mtal support (55%). Some school districts use several 
rms of support, and 21.4 percent of the schools depend 
sources other than the regular school budget. In the 
Ter case, teacher aides are employed on a temporary 
sis, with the hope that once their usefulness is estab- 
hed, they will be maintained through the regular school 
idget (table 31). 

We did not expect to find that governmental support 
r this program is available through federal and state 
urces in as many as 55 percent of the school districts, 
lis indicates great interest in the use of paraprofes- 
)nals in the public schools. 

3 The status of paraprofessionals in New York State school dis- 
cts, pp. 11-12. Bur. Occupational Educ. Res., State Educ. Dept, 
bany, New York. Nov. 1969. 



Table 28. Teacher aides: length of time in present 
j)ositi()}i 



Years 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


1st year 


150 


36.8 


2nd year 


115 


28.3 


3 or more years 


142 


34.9 


Total 


407 


100.0 



Table 29. Means of transportation 



Means of travel 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


Drive own car 


299 


73.5 


Walk 


54 


13.3 


Public transportation 


2 


0.5 


Ride with others 


39 


9.6 


Drive own car and walk 


7 


1.7 


No response 


6 


1.5 


Total 


407 


100.1 



Table 30. Time taken for travel to work 



Time 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


Less than 15 minutes 


376 


92.4 


O.ie bp lf hour 


31 


7.6 


One hour 


0 


0.0 


No response 


0 


0.0 


Total 


407 


100.0 



Grants from private foundations are found in two cases 
and, although applied to 1.5 percent of the schools, they 
must be recognized as additional indications of interest 
in the teacher-aide movement. Not many private founda- 
tion grants are given and are generally restricted to a few 
institutions. 

Under “Other sources,” only one form of financial sup- 
port was reported that could be considered as different 
from the other three categories. This was described as a 
fund provided by a board of cooperative educational ser- 
vices. The nature of the support was not disclosed. 

In the matter of salaries, more than half (55.8%) of the 
teacher aides had monthly take-home pay of between 
$100 and $199, with a median of $167.72. At the two ex- 
tremes, only 3 of the aides had take-home pay of be- 
tween $1 and $49 per month, while 25 received $300 per 
month. In the former case, the 3 aides worked for only 
a few hours per week. The higher salaries were paid for 
full-time employment, where experience, expertise, and 
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10 



longevity on the job were espec ially recognized ( table 
32). 

Fringe benefits arc* not generally permitted teacher 
aides and, when provided, vary considerably Irom school 
to school. The benefit most frequently given is sick leave 
with pav (40.3(0 (table 33). Second, is rc»tirc*ment bene- 
fit (not social security) (20.1V). We conclude that either 
the* school districts do not yet consider an overall pro- 
gram of fringe benefits for the aides or they consider 
teacher aides to be too transitory. With increased use of 
paid teacher aides, school districts will undoubtedly need 
tc) introduce more substantial fringe benefits into their 
school budgets for this type of personnel. 

The onlv other fringe benefit mentioned in addition to 
those stated on the questionnaires was in the form of 
credit union benefit oflered bv two schools. 



Table 31. Source of funds supporting teacher aides 



Source of funds 


Schools using 


Schools not using 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Regular school budget , 


103 


78.6 


28 


21.4 


Governmental support . 


72 


55.0 


59 


45.0 


Foundation grant .... 


2 


1.5 


129 


98.5 


Other 


1 


0.8 


130 


99.2 



Tabic 32. Teacher-aide average monthly take-home pay 



Amount in dollars 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


1 -49 


3 


0.7 


50-99 


55 


13.5 


100-199 


227 


55.8 


200-299 


76 


18.7 


Over 300 


25 


6.1 


Not paid 


16 


3.9 


No response 


5 


1.2 


Total 


407 


99.9 



Table 33. Teacher-aide fringe benefits 



Fringe benefits 


Teacher aides receiving 


Number 


Percent 


Meals 


11 


2.7 


Sick leave with pay 


164 


40.3 


Vacation with pay 


47 


11.5 


Health insurance 


64 


15.7 


Retirement 0 


82 


20.1 


Life insurance 


24 


5.9 


Other 


14 


3.4 



0 Not Social Security 



Work Periods of Teacher Aides 



With verv few exceptions, teacher aides worked on a 
regular schedule either full-time (47.7V) or part-time 
(49.6V). Only 10 aides reported that they worked when 
requested to meet an immediate need. The standard pro- 
cedure used bv most schools is to indicate the times 
when teacher aides should be* present and to maintain 
these schedules closclv (table* 34). 

Teaehe*r aieles re*ported a number of elifTe*rent sched- 
ule's. but the* primary arrangement was for daily appear- 
ances (855?). Other scheelulcs incluele*el alternate days. 
se*vcral consecutive days, and erne* day a we*ck. These 
variations affected emlv a small portion of the total num- 
ber of the aides (8.5V) (table 35). 

Almost half (48.2V) of the teacheT aieles stated that 
they we're in school for a full day. or a work period of 
6 to 8 hours. This fact is somewhat at oelels with the* full- 
time data as mentioned above and perhaps can be* ac- 
counted foi* bv respondent misinterpretation, occasional 
full-dav work by aides not regularly employed or by 
lack of response te) certain items em the ejue*stionnaire* 
(table* 36). Part-time work involving a small percentage* 
of the aides included mornings only (13.8V), afternoons 
only (3.9V) and midday only (1.2V). Also, 26.5 percent 
of the teacher aieles served under other schedules; these 
arrangements were not described. 

The greatest number of teacher aiele*s (89.9V) work eel 
between 11 and 40 hours a week. The data show that 3 
different schedules each applied to about the same per- 
centage of aides: 29 percent of the aides worked between 
11 and 20 hours a week, 32.4 percent between 21 to 30 
hours, and 28.5 percent between 31-40 hours (table 37). 

Very few (7.4V) of the teacher aides worked addition- 
ally, outside of school. The great majority expended all 
their efforts in teacher-aide services (table 38). 

The data show that about half of the teacher aides 
work every day for a full day and therefore during all 
the hours the schools are in session. The others generally 
work on regular schedules that appear to be adapted to 
part-time arrangements and are probably determined by 
aide availability and school need. 



Table 34. Proportion of daily time spent on job 



Time expended 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


Full time 


194 


47.7 


Regular part-time 


202 


49.6 


As needed by school 


10 


2.5 


No response 


1 


0.2 


Total 


407 


100.0 
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Table 35. Days worked and typical work week 



Days worked 




Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


Daily 




346 


85.0 


Regular but alternate days 


per week 


14 


3.4 


Two consecutive days . . 




2 


0.5 






7 


1.7 


Other 




12 


2.9 


Not applicable 




9 


2.2 


No response 




17 


4.2 


Total 




407 


99.9 


Table 36. 


Period 


of daij worked 




Period 




Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


Full day 








6-8 hours 




196 


48.2 


A. M. only 




56 


13.8 


P. M. only 




16 


3.9 


Midday only 




5 


1.2 


Other 




108 


26.5 


Not applicable 




9 


2.2 


No response 




17 


4.2 


Total 




407 


100.0 



Job Policy and Description 



Only 26 percent of the schools included in this study 
have job policy statements to guide the employment and 
use of teacher aides. As a result of absence of policy, 
large numbers of teacher aides are completely dependent 
on direction by principals and teachers, with occasional 
help from written descriptions of their particular jobs. 
Most of the teacher aides rely almost entirely on the 
information and guidance given to them by their su- 
periors and depend little on written description. Only 
37.8 percent of the aides report having received a written 
list of duties. Without doubt this practice infers con- 
tinual assessment of the aides’ ability to perform, duty 
schedules being adjusted accordingly. If this is the gen- 
eral practice, it works well according to the teacher aides. 
Nearly all (97.5%) of them feel that they know what to 
do. 

Most of the aides (93.1%) responded that they were 
told what to do, and slightly more than half (52.8%) what 
not to do. Consequently we believe that the rest of the 
teacher aides must have determined the limits of their 
activities through common sense and trial, or may still 
be operating in areas where there is some question. In 



Table 37. Sumhcr of hours worked per week 



Hours per week 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


5 or less 


17 


4.2 


6-10 


18 


4.4 


11-20 


118 


29.0 


21-30 


132 


32.4 


31-40 


116 


28.5 


Other 


4 


1.0 


No response 


o 


0.5 


Total 


407 


100.0 



Table 38. Incidence of work outside of school 



Do you have another job 
outside of school? 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


Yes 




30 


7.4 


No 




372 


91.4 


No 


response 


5 


1.2 




Total 


407 


100.0 



any ease, since previous testimony indicates that princi- 
pals and teachers are generallv satisfied with the aides' 
job performance, the aides cannot be doing much that 
could be considered inappropriate. 

The viewpoints of teachers and teacher aides were 
similar in respect to the teacher-aide job definition. More 
than half (61.4%) of the teachers felt that there was ade- 
quate definition in their schools. This we must suppose 
to be in an unwritten form, but generally in agreement 
(table 40). Most of the teacher aides (88.7%) believed 
that teachers knew the elements that make up the posi- 
tion. Also, in terms of job perception, 89.4 percent of the 
teacher aides felt that they were doing what they ex- 
pected they would do when they were first hired. 

However, even though only 17.6 percent of the teach- 
ers believed that descriptions of teacher-aide jobs were 
inadequate, and only 8.4 percent of the teacher aides 
felt that teachers did not understand teacher-aide roles, 
there is enough misunderstanding and lack of knowledge 
to constitute a problem that should be corrected. Even a 
small percentage of misunderstanding can lead to difficul- 
ties. School officials shoidd make every effort to open the 
door for better communications between teachers and 
teacher aides and try to develop clear policy statements. 



Titles of the Position 



Under the definition established, “teacher aide” is the 
most common title used for persons engaged in the 



Table 39. 



Means of informing teacher aides of their duties 



Means 


As viewed by principals 


As viewed by 


teachers 


Number 0 


Percent 


Number 0 


Pe ret mt 


Written description 


51 


38.3 


223 


34.3 


Told bv teacher 


109 


82.0 


530 


81.5 


Told bv principal 


106 


79.7 


397 


61.1 


Other means t 


2 


1.5 


88 


13.5 


No information given 


0 


0.0 


12 


1.8 



0 Some respondents indicated more than one means used. 

+ Other means reported were: told by department head, told by supervisor, group orientation meetings, in- 
service training, magazine articles and other printed matter, told by team teaching leader, told by business 
manager, helped by other aides, agreement with other aides, observation, feedback, demonstration, told by 
administrative assistant, told by office secretary, weekly schedule of assignments. 



Table 40. Hoiu well the job of teacher aide is defined 
(teachers viewpoint) 



How well defined 


Number of 
teachers 


Percent 


Excellently 


118 


18.2 


Adequately 


399 


61.4 


Poorly 


114 


17.6 


No response 


19 


2.9 


Total 


650 


100.1 



schools included in this study. Unfortunately, some in- 
dividuals not directly connected with the classroom were 
reported by the principals under this title. For example, 
11.1 percent of the individuals responding were classified 
“teacher aides,” but titled “library aides” in the respec- 
tive schools; obviously, many of them were not engaged 
in classroom work. Certain library work done in connec- 
tion with classroom activities is allowable as part of a 
teacher aide’s work; however, many aides do library 
work only and should therefore have been classified as 
library aides (table 41). This situation adds to the gen- 
eral feeling that confusion still exists in relation to titles 



Table 41. Title of teacher aide 



Title 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


Teacher aide 


272 


66.8 


Teacher assistant 


50 


12.3 


Library aide 


45 


11.1 


Monitor 


9 


2.2 


Clerk 


4 


1.0 


Auxiliary personnel 


1 


0.2 


Audio-visual aide 


4 


1.0 


Volunteer tutor 


13 


3.2 


Other 


8 


2.0 


No response 


1 


0.2 


Total 


407 


100.0 



and duties of auxiliary personnel. 

Perhaps part of the difficulty is in the definition of 
“teacher”, a word often used to include all types of pro- 
fessional staff who work in the schools. By this definition, 
a librarian is a teacher and the person helping her be- 
comes a teacher aide. Another reason for including so 
many types of auxiliaries under the title of teacher aide 
might be the attitude that any job classification even re- 



Table 42. Work being done in school in addition to job as teacher aide 



Type of work 


Yes 


Percent 


No 


Percent 


No response 


Percent 


Total 


Audio-visual aide 


58 


25.9 


160 


71.4 


6 


2.7 


224 


Playground aide 


88 


- 39.3 


130 


58.0 


6 


2.7 


224 


Lunchroom aide 


112 


50.0 


106 


47.3 


6 


2.7 


224 


Library aide 


62 


27.7 


156 


69.6 


6 


2.7 


224 


Transportation aide 


25 


11.2 


193 


86.1 


6 


2.7 


224 


Other 0 


68 


30.3 


148 


66.1 


8 


3.6 


224 



0 These duties conceived by this many teacher aides as not within limits of their job: office secretary (12), guidance office 
assistance (3), attendance clerk (3), nurse’s office assistance (2), study hall supervision (2), bus driver (2), noon hour 
office duty (1), supervision of study center (1), duplicator for many teachers (1), hall duty (1), pep session advisor (1), 
switch board operator (1), receptionist (main office) (1), special class (slow learners) (1), advisor (Future Nurses Club) 
(1), chaperone school activities (1), wrestling assistance (1), first aid (1). 
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mutely connected with a teacher's job demands a teacher- 
aide title; with this view, monitors of hallways, studv 
halls, and playgrounds, by reason of relieving teachers 
from specific duties, become teacher aides. 

An examination of table 42 discloses* that many teacher 
aides consider that they are doing the work of other 
type's of auxiliary personnel. For oik* example, 50 percent 
of the teacher aides* are involved in lunchroom duties and 
classify themselves in part as ‘‘lunchroom aides". The de- 
gree to which thev are in reality lunchroom aides in 
addition to being teacher aides is in question. A few of 
these persons may perform mostly lunchroom duties, but 
it is presumed that most have only limited responsibilities 
and may, for example, supervise a small group of chil- 
dren while they are eating. There is no reason why many* 
of these aides could not serve in several auxiliary capaci- 
ties, but it must be recognized that their attention to 
each extra endeavor further stifles the initiative that they 
might provide as aides to teachers. 



Importance Attached to Position 



Each group— principals, teachers and teacher aides— 
was asked questions concerning the support and appreci- 
ation that they believed was given to teacher aides by 
various segments of the school community (table 43). In 
general, the responses were favorable; the position of 
teacher aide is supported by the majority of professional 
staff, pupils, and parents. 

All three groups agree that the teacher-aide position 
is important and helpful to the supervising teachers. This 
is perhaps the most significant consideration because the 
prime reason for the existence of the position is as an 
aide to the teacher. The fact that all three groups do 
agree on the strong relationship of teacher aide to super- 
vising teacher fortifies the function of the position as it 
was originally labeled and established. 

Both principals (93.2%) and teachers (84.3%) believe that 
the teacher-aide position is directly important for the pu- 



pils, although teachers arc somewhat less certain than prin- 
cipals, with 72 of the 650 teachers replying negatively and 
30 teachers not responding. At least 75 percent of each 
group feel that the pupils themselves support teacher-aide 
work. However, this percentage is somewhat lower than 
the teacher and principal estimations of the value of this 
work for the pupils. A substantial number of respondents 
in each group chose not to answer the question, perhaps 
indicating doubt or indecision. There is evidence that pupil 
receptivity is in doubt in some schools. Why this is so is 
not known. 

Bv majority opinion, the three groups feci that teacher 
aides are endorsed by parents. The principals are reason- 
ably certain of this (83.5%) hut teachers (67. TO and 
teacher aides (65.8%) display less certainty. This lack of 
agreement is compounded bv the sizable number of 
teachers and teacher aides who chose not to answer the 
question. The probable explanations for the* situation an* 
that either teachers and teacher aides do not know the 
amount of parental support, that they arc 1 in fact in error, 
or that the principals arc misconstruing parental hacking, 
at least of a minority of parents. It is* suggested that each 
school district could help to alleviate the situation 
through public communication and convention and per- 
mit parents greater opportunity to understand teacher- 
aide use. There is enough doubt evidenced in the study 
data to suggest that all the concerned public is not fully 
appreciative of the role and importance of teacher aides. 



Teacher-Aide Performance and 
Job Satisfaction 



Most principals and supervising teachers reported that 
teacher aides carry out their duties in an excellent man- 
ner (table 44). Principals (66.9%) gave a higher rating 
than teachers (51.8%) did. At the other end of the scale, 
none of the principals and only 2.6 percent of the teach- 
ers rated the aide as performing poorly. The evidence 



Table 43. Importance of teacher-aide work 





Principals 


Teachers 


Teacher aides 


Item 


Number 

agreeing 


Percent 


Number 

agreeing 


Percent 


Number 

agreeing 


Percent 


Teacher-aide work is 

important to pupils 


124 


93.2 


548 


84.3 


395 


97.1 


Teacher-aide work is 

important to supervising teachers . . 


130 


97.7 


601 


92.5 


387 


95.1 


Pupils support teacher- 

aide work 


111 


83.5 


499 


76.8 


336 


82.6 


Parents support teacher- 

aide work 


111 


83.5 


436 


67.1 


268 


65.8 



Tabk* 44. Job performance of leather aides 



Hating 


Principals 


Teachers 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Excellent 


89 


66.9 


337 


51.8 


Satisfactory .... 


42 


31.6 


277 


•12.6 


Poor 


0 


0.0 


17 


2.6 


No response .... 


2 


1.5 


19 


2.9 


Total 


133 


100.0 


650 


99.9 



supports a strong appreciation of teacher-aide work by 
their superiors, and secondarily, implies high regard for 
their presence as active participants in the school instruc- 
tional program. 

In contrast with an apparent ability to discern general 
teacher-aide performance as reported above, the teachers 
were less able to pinpoint specifics that supported their 
judgment (table 48). In other words, the supervising 
teachers were able to sav that the aides were doing a 
good job but were not able to define their reasons. It is 
a case of being happily satisfied without knowing why. 
The trouble is probably the lack of clear-cut and defin- 
itive role concepts; teachers do not know the fine points 
of teacher-aide performance. They may appear later, 
when experience and experiment develop understanding 
and acceptance. At this point, teacher-aide evaluation 
does not seem to be possible except in general terms. 

Most teacher aides believe they know how their job 
performances are evaluated (table 48). Only 6.9 percent 
of the aides claimed a poor understanding, while 7.1 per- 
cent of the aides did not respond. It is probable that the 
aides sensed their acceptance or rejection in general 
rather than specific terms. Since their duties were seldom 
spelled out in writing and most often on a one-to-one 
oral basis, there is doubt whether the aides could sense 
their success in anything other than overall performance. 

When the teacher aides were asked to state how satis- 
fied they were with their jobs, 56.8 percent of the aides 



responded “very satisfied*’ and 39.3 percent “satisfied’ 
(table 45). Aides were well satisfied with their super- 
visory personnel. This is also true tor the work they did 
and the pupils with whom tliev assoeiated. On tilt* other 
hand, considerable dissatisfaction was expressed about 
their pay and the 1 availability of promotions. 

We sense that many teacher aides feel restricted in 
their school services and that manv could handle 1 in- 
creased responsibility. Of course, this is a question to be 
answered only bv careful studv of each case, since some 
aides aspire to a level of activity higher than their lim- 
ited ability and knowledge merit. On the other hand, 
satisfaction with working conditions is often premised on 
the amount of freedom for experimentation given to the 
worker. Each individual teacher aide ought to have the 
cooperation of her superiors, with sympathy for her aspira- 
tions, and be given some opportunity to be involved in 
new ventures. Whether this procedure leads to promo- 
tion and increased salary is another matter and must be 
examined within the structure of individual school policy 
and procedures. 

We include here a selected list of other tvpes of work 
that teacher aides indicated they would like to do. 

Number of teacher 



Item aides desiring 

1. Teach 17 

2. Work more directly with children ... 16 

3. Do substitute teaching 14 

4. Work with individual children 13 

5. Do clerical work 11 

6. Work with slow learners 9 

7. Assist in reading 6 

8. Do secretarial work 5 

9. Already certified and would 

like to teach 5 

10. Accept more responsibilities 4 

11. Assist in audio-visual work 4 

12. Assist in library duties 3 

13. Become a teacher assistant 3 



Table 45. Teacher-aide satisfaction with position conditions 



Condition 


Very 

satisfied 


Satisfied 


Dissatisfied 


No 

response 




Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1. Other personnel 


324 


79.6 


75 


18.4 


1 


0.2 


7 


1.7 


2. Supervision received 


284 


69.8 


112 


27.5 


6 


1.5 


5 


1.2 


3. Work done 


256 


62.9 


134 


32.9 


9 


2.2 


8 


2.0 


4. Pupils 


243 


59.7 


142 


34.9 


6 


1.5 


16 


3.9 


5. Promotions available 


47 


11.5 


142 


34.9 


122 


30.0 


96 


23.6 


6. Pay received 


63 


15.5 


181 


44.5 


138 


33.9 


25 


6.1 


7. Cumulative (1-6 above) 


















( mean ) 


203 


49.9 


131 


32.1 


47 


11.5 


26 


6.4 






Several implications for more responsible work appear 
here. Behind them is the question of wluit the teacher 
aide means by "responsible work". One implication is 
that many teacher aides want to work more closely with 
children— an activity that is probably being denied. An- 
other* involves increased classroom participation. A third 
implication concerns the desire of many aides to be more 
generally active* and involved. At present they feel in- 
active, disengaged, and out of the picture. 

To help solve these problems of increased involvement 
and greater responsibilities, principals and supervising 
teachers should take* extensive pains to determine the 
nature of the aides' interests and future hopes. The doors 
of opportunity should be opened to the aides whenever 
conditions are fortuitous, actually exist or can be 
planned, and involve only reasonable risk. 

Although teacher aides have minor dissatisfactions 
with their jobs, most of them show a readiness to remain 
where they are (table 47). Retention, as related to their 
future plans, is high; few intend to leave the schools for 
other positions. Although responses to “other plans” were 
few, each individual was intending either to take part- 
time college work or withdraw as a teacher aide in order 
to pursue full-time study toward a college degree. 



Table 46. Teacher-aide view of increased job 
responsibility 



Viewpoint 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


Could do more 






responsible work 


193 


47.4 


Could not do more 






responsible work 


179 


44.0 


No response 


35 


8.6 


Total 


407 


100.0 



Table 47. Teacher-aide future job plans 



Plan 


Number of 
teacher aides 


Percent 


Remain at same job 


293 


72.0 


Have different job with 






same employer 


25 


6.1 


Move to another employer in 






same community 


4 


1.0 


Move to another employer in 






different community 


12 


2.9 


Move to same employer in 






different community 


0 


0.0 


Be retired 


9 


2.2 


Other 


45 


11.1 


No response 


19 


4.7 


Total 


407 


100.0 



Acceptance of Teacher Aides 



Five questions were asked of principals, teachers, and 
teacher aides in the participating schools to determine, 
to some degree, the acceptance of teacher aides as fellow 
workers. These questions invoked activities permitted 
tlu* aides where association with teachers was necessarv 
(table 49). 

In most schools, teachers are assigned a room com- 
monly called a teachers’ lounge, where they mav relax, 
apart Irom pupil contact, and enjov the company of other 
teachers for brief or extended periods. More than 90 per- 
cent of the three groups reported that teacher aides were 
invited to use these lounges. 

In response to the question concerning teacher-aide at- 
tendance at faculty meetings, there was a difference of 
opinion. Of ti principals, 61.7 percent stated that aides 
may attend, whereas 56.6 percent of the teachers and 
64.1 percent of the teacher aides claimed that aides 
should not attend faculty meetings. The directive efforts 
and views of the principals on participation do not seem 
to have been communicated to the teachers and aides. 
In addition, since so many aides felt the doors closed to 
them in this respect, we suspect that many teachers have 
assumed the responsibility of telling the aides not to at- 
tend. We also feel that an important proportion, though 
a small number, of teachers feel that teacher aides are 
not their equals in the professional situation, and in the 
case of faculty meetings, where school matters of a direc- 
tive level are handled, they resist teacher-aide interfer- 
ence and participation in discussions of policy. 

Although not established in every school, coffee breaks 
are becoming more common. Teachers enjoy this oppor- 
tunity to be away from serious activity for a period of re- 
freshment, rest, and conversation. The question asked 
was: “Are teacher aides eligible to join with teachers at 
coffee breaks?” Both principals (96.2%) and teachers 
(87.8%) in preponderant majorities replied affirmatively. 



Table 48. Understanding of criteria used for evaluating 
teacher-aide work ° 



Understanding 
of criteria 


Teachers 


Teacher aides 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Very well 


115 


17.7 


199 


48.9 


Adequately 


285 


43.8 


151 


37.1 


Poorly 


232 


35.7 


28 


6.9 


No response .... 


18 


2.8 


29 


7.1 



° Each group, teachers and teacher aides, were asked to respond to 
the question; “How well do you understand the criteria used for 
evaluating teacher-aide work?’* 
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Table 1 49. Acceptance of teacher aides: 
jtenniUed activities 



Activity 


Principals 


Teachers 


'readier aides 


Use ((‘ackers lounge .... 


9-1.0 


92.9 


91.2 


Attend faculty meetings . . 


Cl .7 


33.8 


2*1.3 


Join teachers at coffee 
breaks 


96.2 


87.8 


76.1 


Attend V. T. A. meetings as 
part of job 


63.9 


50.8 


38.8 


Conversation with teachers . 


91.0 


89.2 


93.6 



A slightly lower percentage (76.4V) of teacher aides 
agreed. The small difference in view between teacher 
aides and their supervisors may be due to souk* form 
of psychological block whereby the aides, because of lack 
of formal invitation to attend or sense of nonacceptance, 
felt excluded. 

For one* activitv— attendance at P. T. A. meetings— 
where teacher aides might become acquainted with the 
public and particularly the parents, there are strong dif- 
ferences in view's among the three groups. Attendance of 
teacher aides at these meetings was endorsed by 63,9 
percent of the principals. A bare majority (50.SV) of the 
teachers agreed, Only 38.8 percent of the teachers aides 
believed this was approved. The probable reason for this 
situation is once again the lack of communication and 
clear-cut policy statements by supervisors, plus neglect- 
ing to encourage the aides directly. Teacher aides are not 
likely to attend such meetings unless they know their 
presence is acceptable and encouraged. Whether many 
principals and teachers are reticent to present their 
teacher aides to the public is not known. 

It .seems impossible for a school to operate in such a 
manner as to prevent informal conversation and discus- 
sion between teachers and teacher aides, yet a small 
percentage of each group admitted that this was so. It is 
regrettable that such circumstances should exist, since 
personnel blocks of this order can only result in deteriora- 
tion of aide morale and effectiveness. In general, how- 
ever, the prevailing atmosphere surrounding the teacher 
aides is friendly and without intra-position iron curtains. 



Role Conception of Teacher Aides 



Each group of respondents was asked to comment on 
several statements concerning teacher-aide role. Three of 
them were general in character, the other five related to 
specific activities. The intent of the inquiry was to deter- 
mine the degree of freedom given teacher aides and the 
extent of domination by their supervisors (table 50). 




The groups agreed in percentages above SO that 
teacher-aide contact with pupils should he on tin* basis 
of approval bv the supervising teachers. This limiting 
factor suggests that aides should not be given complete 1 
freedom and immediate access to pupils without teachers 
first deciding that the action is tiinelv, reasonable, worth- 
while*, and in line with good professional practice. In this 
sense, teacher aides, because of employment, do not auto- 
matically become experts in dealing with children. They 
need extensive professional control and counsel bv teach- 
ers in matters, both personal and instructional, in tlu* 
classroom. Only one person— the teacher— has authority 
in the classroom. The ultimate decisions and determina- 
tions are hers. 

Exploration of subordinate roles discloses support for 
the policy that teacher aides perform only those duties 
assigned to them by supervising teachers. By slight ma- 
jorities all three groups agree that this should be the* case. 
Since there is a substantial minority, it is appropriate to 
ask why. The minority probably feel that some freedom 
should be given in assigned tasks, so that aides have an 
opportunity to determine what they can do in addition 
to teacher-directed efforts. They recognize that the per- 
sonal attributes and creative talents of the aides can be 
used in controlled circumstances to enhance the teaching 
situation. It is obvious that when a teacher aide acts only 
in a delegated capacity' , she becomes completely depen- 
dent on the teacher and may be stifled in matters of 
initiative and implementation, a result that may lower 
her sense of responsibility, morale, drive, and construc- 
tive effort. 

The teacher aide as a partner to the supervising teacher 
was regarded as the necessary role by slight majorities of 
all groups. Principals and teacher aides were a little more 
convinced of this view than teachers. Partnership, as con- 
ceived by these majorities, relates to team effort of 
teacher and aide, both parties accepting their respective 
roles and expecting their partners to perform according 
to and in concert with their own efforts. Opposition to 
this point of view, as expressed by the minority, infers 
nonaeceptance of the aide as a working partner. The aide 
is placed in a decidedly secondary position, subservient 
in nature, with little if any opportunity to enter into 
mutual constructive effort and combination of operation. 

Occasionally, the supervising teacher must leave her 
pupils for a few minutes. Either the children are left 
alone or substitute supervision is obtained. The question 
was raised whether teacher aides should act as super- 
visors during these absences. Responses to the suggestion 
were for the most part, strongly supportive, although sur- 
prisingly, some of the teacher aides were not certain. 
This is a possible teacher-aidc activity that, at least for a 
short time, entails considerable responsibility. It is true 
that the normal pattern is peace and quiet and that the 
expectancy of trouble or breakdown is usually remote. 



Table 50. Group viewpoints of the teacher-aidc role 



Teacher-aide role 


Group 


Percentage 

agreement 


Percentage 

disagreement 


Percentage 
no response 


1. In general, teacher-aide contact with pupils 


Principals . . . 




11.3 


1,5 


should he on the basis of approval by 


Teachers . . . . 


89.2 


9.2 


1,5 


teacher. 


T. aides . . . . 


83.8 


9.3 


6.9 


2. The teacher aide is best conceived of as a 


Principals . . . 


62.4 


34.6 


3.0 


partner rather than as a subordinate to the 


Teachers . . . . 


56.6 


39.4 


4.0 


teacher. 


T. aides . . . . 


59.5 


31.0 


9.6 


3. The teacher aide should perforin only those 


Principals . . . 


64.7 


33.8 


1,5 


duties that are assigned her by the teacher. 


Teachers . . . . 


59.5 


36.8 


3.7 




T. aides . . . . 


. . . 65.6 


26,3 


8.1 


*1. The teacher aide should he permitted to 


Principals . . . 


83,5 


16.5 


0.0 


supervise pupils when the teacher is not 


Teachers . . . . 


87,5 


10.8 


1.7 


present. 


T. aides . . . . 


78.1 


6.6 


15.2 


5. The teacher aide should primarily handle 


Principals . . . 




15.8 


0.0 


details that support classroom teaching. 


Teachers . . . . 


81.2 


15.1 


3.7 




T. aides . . . . 


72.5 


18.2 


9.3 


6. When the classroom teacher feels the 


Principals . . . 


47.4 


47.4 


5.3 


teacher aide is competent, the aide should 


Teachers . . . . 


46.8 


49.2 


4.0 


be permitted to teach. 


T. aides . . . . 


57.2 


34.2 


8.6 


7. The teacher aide should assist the teacher 


Principals . . . 


55.6 


42.9 


1.5 


in planning for teaching. 


Teachers . . . . 


39.2 


58.0 


2.8 




T. aides .... 


41.3 


47.9 


10.8 


8. The teacher aide should he allowed to act 


Principals . . . 


19.5 


78.2 


2.3 


as a substitute when the teacher is absent 


Teachers . . . . 


18.8 


77.4 


3.8 


from school. 


T. aides .... 


36.4 


53.6 


10.1 



Granting this supervisory privilege to the aide either dis- 
plays confidence or subscribes to a policy of “some super- 
vision is better than none”. 

The respondents who disagreed with this role may ob- 
ject partly on the grounds that teacher aides are not 
qualified, particularly because they lack certification. This 
point of view is sometimes based on the possibility of 
tort action against the teacher and the school district, 
whereby it may be construed that teacher aides are not 
competent to supervise. This is a debatable point and at 
issue in many parts of the state. No simple answer may 
be given. A procedure that may help overcome blocks 
to the use of teacher aides is the method of prior ap- 
proval. Herein, each teacher aide is considered in the 
light of her supervisory capacities, and it is stated, when 
possible, that the aide is competent to supervise within 
certain stipulated conditions. This should be a matter 
for the board of education, written into the record, but 
it could be an administrative detail, provided there are 
board minutes indicating the persons to whom this re- 
sponsibility is delegated. 

Principals, teachers, and teacher aides were asked to 
agree or disagree with the statement that “the teacher 
aide should primarily handle details which support class- 



O 




room teaching.” This is a question of priority. Other 
forms of activity are not excluded; detail handling is con- 
sidered as the major concern. With this statement all 
three groups strongly agree. As suggested by the title 
“teacher aide,” the person so serving has a principal duty 
of helping the teacher with her instructional job. Class- 
room details are many and time-consuming. Teacher ef- 
forts are best directed into course construction, planning, 
and teaching so that her professional expertise may best 
be used. Teacher aides can and do take over many of the 
details, thus providing the teacher with more time to 
devote to her major tasks. 

Preoccupation with details is often a clue to job in- 
security and the inability to perform within the context 
of changing circumstances. A very small minority of 
teachers find it easy to fill in their time with large 
amounts of paper work and detail, often of no real con- 
sequence. With these teachers, there is a built-in resis- 
tance to teacher-aide assistance with details; such action 
becomes a threat to the teachers existence. 

Fortunately this is not so for most teachers. They are 
interested in their primary role— teaching— and wish to be 
relieved from secondary activities. As a result, teacher 
aides are welcomed as disposers of detail. 
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